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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION IN 1948? 


pee Federal Aid to Education bill (S. 472) has passed 
the Senate by a vote of 58 to 22. The question now is 
whether the companion House bill (H. R. 2953) will be 
reported out by the Committee on Education and Labor 
(Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., Chairman) for a vote 
in the House..This requires first, the adoption of a policy 
favorable to enactment by the Steering Committee, of which 
Speaker Martin is Chairman, and action by the Rules Com- 
mittee, of which Representative Leo Allen is Chairman, 
scheduling the bill for floor debate and vote. These are diffi- 
cult hurdles and those who believe that federal aid to edu- 
cation is a major need in equalizing and improving educa- 
tional opportunity for all children are urged to write to the 
Chairmen of these three Committees expressing their desire 
to have the bill passed by this Congress. 

The favorable vote in the Senate was strongly bi-partisan 
—27 Republicans and 31 Democrats supported the Fin. No 
important changes were made in the basic provisions of the 
bill as all major amendments were defeated and only minor 
changes which were constructive in nature were passed. The 
bill as voted carried a $300,000,000 appropriation and also 
the provision that federal funds may be used for non-public 
schools if state funds are so used. Two opposing amend- 
ments, one to restrict federal funds to public schools and 
the other to require states to allocate such funds to non- 
public schools, were defeated. Senator Taft, a sponsor of 


‘the bill, vigorously opposed both amendments on the 


ground that they constituted federal interference with state 
control of education and that the only way to avoid such 
interference was to retain the provision in the bill which 
permits states to use federal aid in accordance with their 
policies on state aid for non-public schools. 

The National Child Labor Committee, which supports 
the bill, has a long history of interest in federal aid to edu- 
cation. When Mrs. Zimand appeared before the Senate 
and House Committees at previous hearings to testify in 
favor of S. 472 and H. R. 2953, she reviewed this history 
briefly in her testimony by saying: 

The National Child Labor Committee recognized almost from 
its inception in 1904, that the movement for the abolition of 
child labor was in éssence an educational movement—that tak- 
ing children out of mines, mills, factories and fields was simply 
the negative side of a movement of which giving children 
greater educational opportunities was the positive side. Its spe- 
cific activities on federal aid to general education started in 1910, 
before any federal aid bill had been introduced in Congress. At 
that time Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, and John Dewey, a member of its 
Board of Trustees, called a national meeting on this subject 
-which was held as part of the Annual Conference of the National 


Child Labor Committee. A few years later the National Child 
Labor Committee was the activating agency in organizing a 
Committee on National Aid to Education and in 1918, in co- 
operation with the National Education Association, prepared a 
draft of a bill for Federal Aid to Education. Since then the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee has supported the bills providing 
federal aid to education which have been introduced in suc- 
cessive sessions of Congress. 

She then pointed out two factors indicating the need for 
federal aid on which the National Child Labor Committee 
was in a special position to speak because of its study, over 
a period of more than forty years, of the related problems 
of school attendance and child labor and the reasons 
prompting children to leave school. One factor in the 
large non-enrollment and school-leaving figures is that 

(Continued on page 3) 
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MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OPPOSES 
SCHOOL HEALTH BILL 


HE National School Health Services Bill is opposed by 

the American Medical Association which stated in its 
testimony before the Senate Subcommittee that it ‘‘must 
regretfully withhold approval of the bill.” Edpress News 
Letter for March 20, in commenting on the position taken 
by the American Medical Association, said: “With this 
statement, made on March 8, the organized medical pro- 
fession all but killed the chances that a school health services 
bill will be passed at this session of Congress.” 

Dr. Martha Eliot, Associate Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, pointed out in her endorsement of the bill that 
although 33 states have laws making medical and physical 
examinations mandatory, we get very little data of national 
significance because the examinations are in most instances 
very inadequate. 

“The failure of school health examinations to provide 
us with good data on conditions of children is not merely 
a statistical loss,” said Dr. Eliot. “It is a serious loss in terms 
of the health of our children. We need better health ex- 
aminations. This bill will help us provide them.” 


The most important missing link in our school health 
program, however, Dr. Eliot said, is “that in a great ma- 
jority of instances there is no remedial action taken even 
when handicapping conditions are found. Year after year 
the same conditions are re-discovered. .. . This bill will help 
by making money available to pay for treatment and cor- 
rection of defects.” 

It is treatment that worries the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which sees its bogey of state medicine rearing its 
ugly head again, as well as the danger that children whose 
parents are amply able to pay for health services will re- 
ceive free health treatment. Said Dr. James R. Miller of 
the American Medical Association: 

‘Among the other uncertainties in the bill that may well 
give the (Senate) Committee pause relates to the manner 
in which the services proposed to be given to school children 
will be rendered. Are these ‘contemplated medical or dental 
services to be made available by school personnel function- 
ing on a salary basis or by private practitioners of medicine 
or dentistry on a fee-for-service basis? Is it contemplated 
that there is to be any freedom of choice on the part of the 
child, or by anyone acting for him, of the physician, dentist, 
or other personnel who is to render the service proposed by 
the bill? 

“I suggest that the Committee consider most seriously 


the question as to whether or not the Congress should 
authorize the supplying of school health services to children 
whose parents are amply able to pay for the services that 
are considered to be néeded.” 


The National Child Labor Committee, which supports 
the National School Health Services Bill, finds it a little 
difficult to see how the $15,000,000 appropriation divided 
among 48 states would deprive private physicians of private 
practice among families which can afford to pay for medical 
and dental care. The Committee would agree with Dr. Mil- 
ler's statement that the number of doctors today is ‘“‘quite 
insufficient to make effective the promises inherent in the 
bill” (though not with Dr. Miller’s contradiction of his own 
statement when he subsequently denied in his testimony 
that there is a ‘‘serious shortage’’ of doctors) but the Com- 
mittee believes that improvement of school health services 
is the most effective way to improve children’s health gen- 
erally and that enactment of the bill would help to stimulate 
the training of additional doctors and dentists and the de- 
velopment of clinics and other resources for remedial treat- 
ment by clearly exposing the need. And a substantial por- 
tion of children would benefit even though the need could 
not be fully met in the immediate future. 


LAUNCHING THE YOUNG WORKER 
IN BRITAIN 


HILE the development of vocational guidance and 

employment services for juniors goes forward at a 
snail’s pace in the United States, Great Britain is giving 
particular attention to making the best use of the talents 
and aptitudes of its young workers by expanding and 
strengthening these services. In the issue of the Interna- 
tional Labor Review for January-February 1948, H. M. D. 
Parker, Chairman of the Central Government Employment 
Executive of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
describes the current program in an article on ‘Vocational 
Guidance for Juveniles in the United Kingdom.” 


Great Britain has had a Juvenile Employment Service for 
over 30 years but has given special attention to developing 
a really comprehensive Service since 1945 when a Com- 
mittee on the Juvenile Employment Service was appointed 
to study the matter and make recommendations. One diffi- 
culty which had existed from the beginning, and which is 
a continuing subject of debate in the United States, is the 
question of where juvenile placement belongs—in the 
schools or in the Employment Service. Dual central admin- 
istration by the Ministry of Labour and the Board of Edu- 
cation was eliminated in Great Britain in 1927 when the 
central responsibility was vested in the Ministry of Labour 
but local administration has been the responsibility of either 
the local education authorities or the Ministry of Labour, 
depending on whether or not the local education authori- 
ties wished to undertake juvenile employment service work. 
Since local schools could take up or drop employment serv- 
ices as they saw fit, continuity of service has not been pro- 
vided, nor common standards of efficiency and quality of 
service maintained. 


The Committee could not resolve the problem of whether 
the juvenile employment service should be regarded pri- 
marily as an educational-or as an employment service and 
therefore recommended a strong central administration to 
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exercise effective supervision over the whole service and to 
speak with authority on both the educational and industrial 
aspects of the service. A Central Juvenile Employment 
Executive was set up in the Ministry of Labour composed 
of representatives from both the Ministry of Labour and 
the Ministry of Education which has been functioning suc- 
cessfully since 1946. To provide continuity and efficiency 
of service in local areas, legislation has been recommended 
to Parliament limiting the local school authorities to a six 
months option on operating the Juvenile Service. 


Other measures, which do not require action by Parlia- 
ment, are being taken not only to make vocational services 
readily available, but to see that they are used and that they 
combine knowledge of the prospective worker and knowl- 
edge of job openings, both of which are essential to success- 
ful placement. Recommendations by the Committee that 
every school be required to register every school-leaver with 
the Employment Service, and that this registration take the 
form of a confidential school-leaving report abstracted from 
the more comprehensive school record, are being imple- 
mented. Suggestions as to the minimum information this 
report should contain—physical condition, intelligence, ed- 
ucational attainments, special aptitudes, interests, and qual- 
ities of disposition—are being followed with increasing fre- 
quency in school-leaving reports and are often supple- 
mented by information given orally to the employment 
officer by the teacher. 


Occupational information is collected and disseminated 


- both locally by the Juvenile Employment Committee and 


nationally by the Ministry of Labour. Industry has been en- 
couraged and stimulated to provide systematic schemes of 
recruiting and training young workers through apprentice- 
ship or other programs and good standards of employment 
and welfare conditions. This occupational information is 
used to give vocational guidance to school-leavers before 
they leave school by means of talks on occupations at the 
school by the juvenile employment officers and by specialists 
from particular fields, by pamphlets and films and by visits 
to places of employment. This orientation is followed by an 
interview with the employment officer when the student 
is ready to leave school which may take place either at the 
school or in a private room at the Juvenile Employment 
Office and for which the interviewing officer is prepared 
with information about the student from the school-leaving 
report. Placement can then be made on the basis of good 
knowledge of the prospective worker and of the job open- 
ings which would be suitable for him. Financial assistance 
has been provided for boys and girls who have a marked 
aptitude for a skilled craft or trade if training is not avail- 
able near their homes. 


Industrial supervision of young workers on their first jobs 
is provided by encouraging them to keep in touch with the 
juvenile employment officer and to come to him for help 
if things do not seem to be going well. “Open evenings” 
are held by the employment officer in order to be available 
to young workers who cannot come to discuss job problems 
during working hours. 


Young workers are important in Great Britain and the 
program of vocational guidance and placement which is 
being developed should be effective in guiding these work- 
ers into occupations where they can function successfully. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION IN 1948? 
(Continued from page 1) 


schools in many communities are of so low a calibre, and 
are so limited in their curriculums, that they neither hold the 
interest of children nor convince parents that their children 
should be in school. Studies in various parts of the country 
of the reasons for non-enrollment sid non-attendance of 
school-age children indicate that the two primary causes 
are: (1) economic conditions in the home and (2) lack of 
interest in school. These studies suggest that the number 
of children who are working because they do not want to 
continue in school is fully as great as the number who leave 
school because they have to go to work. 

Even in states where we have assumed that poor attend- 
ance is due to the demand for children to work in the fields, 
it is found that indifference to school ranks high as a reason 
for non-attendance, and furthermore that children who are 
out of school for work stay out for longer periods than they 
are actually needed in the fields. Both the 16 year old city 
boy who regards high school as ‘‘kid stuff’’ when he can go 
out and earn good wages and the farm parent who thinks 
“children don’t learn anything useful at school,’’ reflect the 
failure of the schools to provide a type of education that 
meets the needs of today’s children and young people. 

The second factor, mentioned by Mrs. Zimand, is that 
the demands on the schools have increased greatly and 
will continue to increase as the age at which children enter 
full-time employment is raised. Keeping children in school 
to 16 will become more of a reality as exemptions for em- 
ployment at 14 or ‘on completion of 8th grade” are elim- 
inated from compulsory education laws and the age limit 
for full-time employment in child labor laws is raised to 
correspond to the 16 year age limit for compulsory educa- 
tion. Within the past three years, five states (Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky and Virginia) have decided that 
their children should stay in school to 16 and have raised 
the age limit in their child labor laws to accomplish this. 
This makes a total of 18 states where employment under 
16 during school hours is not permitted. The trend will 
continue for, in general, there is agreement that children 
under 16 belong in school rather than in the labor market. 

There is also a growing tendency to make school attend- 
ance compulsory up to 18 years for boys and girls who are 
not employed. Six states (Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Utah and Wisconsin) already have such a require- 
ment and bills to require school attendance to 18 for young 
people who are not regularly employed are being introduced 
in state legislatures with increasing frequency. This trend 
is being reinforced by accumulating evidence that job op- 


‘portunities for young people who are not high school grad- 


uates are on the decline. As the age for entering employ- 
ment is raised by these various factors, the enrollment in 
secondary schools will be greatly increased. Not only will 
school teachers and school facilities be required for a much 
larger number of children, but also a different type of edu- 
cation than that now offered. There will be ever-increasing 
numbers of young people in high school who are not ‘‘book- 
minded” and for whom the present ‘‘college-orientated”’ 
curriculum is not suitable. The need for broadening the 
curriculum and relating the school program to the future 
responsibilities of students as workers and as citizens will 
be imperative if these children are not merely to idle their 
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time away in the classrooms. New types of school programs 
must be developed and new ideas explored. Such curric- 
ulum reorganization will require skilled leadership, skilled 
and specially trained teachers and guidance counselors. 
Federal aid for education can help states to meet this need— 
so that the extra years of schooling available to children 
will be profitable experience for them instead of a mere 
marking of time until they can find some kind of job. 

The National Child Labor Committee also called atten- 
tion in its testimony to the special needs of one group of 
children for federal aid—the children of migratory agri- 
cultural workers—and recommended an amendment to pro- 
vide that “in states where children of migratory workers 
reside for.certain parts of the school year, a just and equi- 
table apportionment of such funds shall be provided for 
the benefit of public schools serving such children.” 

The education of migrant children raises difficult prob- 
lems. They are not a homogeneous group but comprise 
many groups whose educational needs vary, depending on 
whether they are one-crop migrants with a fixed abode or 
whether they migrate for several months of the year, 
whether the period of migration is spent in one or several 
different communities; the extent to which the period of 
migrancy coincides with the school term in their places of 
residence, as well as in the communities where they go for 
work; the laws and regulations governing school attendance 
by non-residents and apportionment of state school funds 
in the communities where there are migrants; and the atti- 
tude of communities towards the children of migratory 
workers. It follows that no one system of schools for 
migrant children can be set up and operated. The problem 
must be met differently in different areas. But it must be 
met and experience in a few states—such as California, New 
Jersey and Michigan—indicates that it can be met. Because 
so many of these children cross state lines and are tem- 
porary residents of a number of states, it is an area of 
education where federal financial help is most appropriate. 

This recommendation by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee was not specifically included in the bill as passed by 
the Senate but states could allocate some of the federal funds 
for the education of migrant children under the existing 
provisions of the bill, 
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SCHOOL-AND-WorK ProcraMs: A Study of Experience in 136 
School Systems. By Caroline E. Legg, Carl A. Jessen and 
Maris M. Proffitt. Joint publication of Office of Education, 

_ Federal Security Agency and Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor. U. S..Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1947, price 20¢. 

The original letter of inquiry in this study was sent in May 

1945 to superintendents of schools in each of the cities 

having a population of 100,000 or more and to 202 smaller 

cities and communities which were reported to have signifi- 
cant school-and-work programs. The findings are based 
on analysis of returns from 133 communities, which had 
made some provision for part-time work involving short- 
ened school sessions, or release from one or more classes, 
and on field visits to 12 cities, 9 of which had replied to the 
letter of inquiry. This total of 136 programs included. in 
the study was distributed among 37 states. 

All wartime school-work programs suffered from hasty 
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organization and severe pressures and this study, because of 
its inclusive nature, inevitably found that many programs 
lacked measures for school control and supervision which 
would give them educational value:and did not go much 
beyond the emergency purposes of helping to meet wartime 
labor needs and trying to reduce the rapidly increasing 
numbers of school-leavers by enabling students to engage 
in part-time work. Only a relatively small number of large 
cities and smaller communities were attempting to conduct 
experiments designed to test the educational values of work 
experience and had developed, in some degree, the spe- 
cialized services needed to organize and carry through work- 
experience programs whose purpose is to contribute to the 
student’s total development. 

This study describes the good and the bad features found 
in the wartime programs and outlines the factors that need 
to be considered if school-and-work programs are to make 
a contribution to the education of students. Selection of 
students, choosing suitable jobs, operational controls, school 
use of work experience and credit for work experience are 
among the procedures discussed in detail. 

School-and-work programs, the report concludes, can be 
one part of the “‘total effort to broaden school services so as 
to attract more youth, to hold longer those already in school, 
and to provide more effective and varied learning experi- 
ences for all. School-and-work programs are one of many 
fronts on which schools can cooperate with employers, labor 
organizations, and other community groups. The school- 
and-work programs as developed to date are, for most 
school systems employing them, frankly experimental, hav- 
ing been introduced under the stress of manpower shortage 
during the war. With the tremendous wartime motivation 
removed, many in charge of these programs believe that for 
large numbers of these working pupils the slogan should 
be “back to full-time school.’ 

“Many school administrators and teachers believe, how- 
ever, that the school-and-work programs showed promise 
of permanent educational value for many individual stu- 
dents, and that they should not be thrown aside or forgotten. 
They want to retain those educational opportunities by pro- 
viding jobs for those types of pupils who secured broader 
and more vital training through the school-and-work pro- 
gram than they seemed able to get through a full-time 
school program. They want to explore further what kinds 
of jobs have educational value for what types of young 
people. . .. What scope for operation the plan may have in 
the future, and what obstructions it may meet in periods of 
reduced employment remain to be seen.” 


_ BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. Washington, D. C., 


January 1948. 


A section on “Pan American News” in the Bulletin includes 
an interesting report on educational trends in Venezuela. 
There is a shortage of school buildings, teaching materials 
and teachers and in 1946 only 300,000 of the 800,000 
children of primary school age were in school. The problem 
is complicated by the necessity of reaching more of the 
remote rural areas where competent teachers are reluctant 
to go because living conditions are disagreeable or unhealth- 
ful. To meet this situation the Government has revised the 
usual urban-rural salary scale and is paying higher salaries 
for teaching jobs in unfavorable regions than fot those in 
which living conditions are good. 





